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THE LEADING BRAND OF THE WORLD. 


| It is soft, sweet and juicy, and is incomparably 


THE BEST CHEWING TOBACCO ON EARTH. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO., 


ST. LOVIS, MO. 





ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
made Overalls are. You further know that all goods made by 
Sweet, Orr & Co. Oo are union-made, and 
that a pair of Overalls 4 sold to your customer 
gives such satisfaction | UWION a MADE | that you are sure af- 
terwards to sell the > same man a pair of 
pants. So be sure Ss that every man who 
comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt 
made by HH HAHAHAHA AAAAAAAAAAAASA 
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American Federationist. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE 


VoL. V. 


“QO, aching time! O, moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats, 


True Socialism. 
III. 
MARXISM AND PSEUDO-MARXISM. 
BY G. A. HOEHN. 


Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
“With me the ideal is nothing else than the material 
world reflected by the human mind, and translated into 
forms of thought.’’—Marx. 


Marxism vs. Organized Scabdom.—The Interna- 
tional Socialist and Trades Union Congress held in 
London, England, July 27 to August 1, 1896, put 
its foot mercilessly on those that have no better 
way of exhibiting their would-be Marxism than 
splitting the trades unions (if they can!), and or- 
ganizing scab unions. This London labor parlia- 
ment, where the Socialist and Labor parties of 
England, Germany, France, Belgium, Spain, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Bulgaria, Roumania, 
Switzerland, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Australia were represented, and where, besides, 
several hundred trades union delegates were in 
attendance (about 200 from Great Britain alone), 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

“The trade union struggle of the workers is in- 
dispensable to resist the economic tyranny of capi- 
tal, and thereby better the actual condition of the 
toilers. Without trade unions no living wage and 
no shortening of hours of labor can be expected. 
By this struggle, however, the exploitation of 

r will only be lessened, not abolished. The 
exploitation of labor can only be done away with 
entirely when society has taken control of all the 
means of production, including the land and the 
means of distribution. This, however, requires in 
the first instance a system of legislative measures. 
In order to carry out these measures completely 

| the working class should be the dominating politi- 
| eal power, which depends on the standard of or- 
; eon attained. The trade unions, therefore, 
help to consolidate the political power of the labor- 
ing classes by reason of their organizing efforts. 

; organization of the working class is incom- 
Plete and unfinished as long as it is political only. 

But the economic struggle also calls for politi- 
‘al action by the laboring class. Whatever the 

orkers gain from their employers in open disputes 
pmust be confirmed by law in order to be main- 
ned, while trade conflicts may in other cases be 
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rendered superfluous by legislative measures. The 
more the internationa] organization and co-opera- 
tion of the capitalist world-market are perfected, 
the more international co-operation of the working 
classes in regard to trade-union action, more espe- 
cially the protection of labor by law, becomes neces- 
sary. . . . The congress declares the organiza- 
tion of the workers in trade unions to be an urgent 
matter in the struggle for the emancipation of the 
working class, and in connection with similar reso- 
lutions passed at the Brussels and Zurich congresses, 
considers it to be the duty of all workers who en- 
deavor to liberate labor from the yoke of capital- 
ism to join the unions in their respective trades. 

“*In order to make the trade unions as effective 
as possible they are recommended to organize as 
national trade unions in their respective countries, 
thus avoiding waste of power by small independ- 
ent or local organizations. Especially, difference 
of political views ought not to be considered a rea- 
son for separate action in the economic struggle ; 
on the other hand, the nature of the class struggle 
makes it the duty of the labor organizations to edu- 
cate their fellow-members up to the truth of Social 
Democracy. 

‘Trade unions should also admit female work- 
ers into their ranks, and secure for them equal 
wages for the same kind and amount of work. In 
the struggle for better wages and conditions of 
work, the trade unions ought to control the appli- 
cation of the existing laws for the protection of 
labor. 

“The Congress declares that strikes and boy- 
cotts are necessary weapons to attain the objects 
of trade unions. What is most essential is the 
thorough organization of the working classes, as 
the successful management of a strike depends on 
the strength of its organization. . . . 

“The economic and industrial development is 
going on with such rapidity that a crisis may occur 
within a comparatively short time. The Congress, 
therefore, impresses upon the proletariat of all 
countries the imperative necessity for learning, as 
class-conscious citizens, how to administer the 
business of their respective countries for the com- 
mon good.” 

The modern labor movement is the result of 
certain economic conditions ; it is NOT the product 
or the result of any man or of any number of men 
and their agitation. This most powerful rising of 
the wage-workers of all so-called civilized coun- 
tries, this gigantic class struggle of the interna- 
tional proletariat, is the natural outgrowth of the 
capitalist industrial system of the last hundred 
years that has completely and mercilessly revolu- 
tionized the economic basis of the social family, 
and consequently has radically changed the eco- 


nomic, social and political relations of man to man 
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in our modern society. Without this basic eco- 
nomic revolution of the 19th century the present 
labor movement would simply be impossible; all 
our agitation would amount to nothing, for it 
would be sowing wheat on rock piles. Karl Marx 
never claimed to have invented and patented any 
plan or scheme after which the wage-workers’ 
movement should be patterned, or after which the 
future state of scciety should be shaped. He did 
exactly the contrary, for he proved, by careful, 
scientific investigation, that all attempts of social 
reform that are based on the disregard of the 
economic laws of social development will end, 
must end, in miserable failures. In clear and con- 
vincing arguments he exposed the utterly unten- 
able position of the ‘‘ruling” professors of political 
economy, whom he denounced as mere high priests 
and lackeys of capitalism. Far from being a sec- 
tarian, Marx never made concessions to pseudo- 
science or to public prejudices. In the preface to 
the first edition of his great work, ‘‘Capital,”’ he 
states his position as follows: 

“Every opinion based on scientific criticism I 
welcome. As to the prejudices of so called public 
opinion, to which I have never made concessions, 
now, as aforetime, the maxim of the great Floren- 
tine is mine: Segui il two corso, e lascia dir le genti.”’ 
Pursue your course; do not care for the people’s 
talk! 

As to Karl Marx’s personal opinion of the trades 
union movement, and of the labor movement in 
general, it may rightfully be said, in the name of 
those that are acquainted not only with the letter, 
but with the spirit of his works, that it has been 
correctly and fully expressed by the quoted reso- 
lutions adopted by the International Socialist and 
Trades Union Congress held in London in 1896. 

The concentration of the wealth (created by the 
wage-working masses) in the hands of fewer and 
fewer persons going on with ever-increasing 
rapidity ; the invention, improvement and general 
introduction of machinery and the consequent 
displacement of human labor; the exclusive own- 
ership of this machinery by the comparatively 
small number of capitalists, and the frightful pro- 
cess of pauperization among the wage-workers 
caused by this revolution in the means of produac- 
tion—all these factors being constantly and con- 
tinuously at work to undermine the entire present 
state of society, it is quite natural that sooner or 
later the wage-working class will proclaim its decla- 
ration of independence, not only on the economic, 
but also on the political battlefield. This they will 
not do because it is their ideal of doing so, but 
because the economic conditions will compel them 
to do it just as the conditions have forced them, 
and are forcing them, to organize into trades 
unions. Self-preservation is the first law of nature; 
this holds also good in labor’s struggle for emanci- 
pation. 

All the general political elections during the last 
decade have conclusively shown the fact that 


radical changes are taking place in the minds of 





the people. A certain spirit of independence—a 
spirit of rebellion—is manifesting itself among 
the working people, who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, begin to feel that the patient ‘*modern 
society’? is mortally sick, and that the disease 
threatens the health and life of many millions of 
human beings. Political parties can not, in these 
fermenting, feverish, economic, social and political 
struggles of our fin de siecle, any longer claim a 
monopoly on the hard struggling wage-workers’ 
vote. The political Babylonian towers that have 
been built yesterday will be destroyed by the light- 
ning of the people’s wrath tomorrow. We are 
standing today in the midst of the turmoil of an 
industrial, social and political revolution, gigantic 
in power and far-reaching in its effects, as has never 
yet been recorded in the history of mankind. 
[To be continued. | 


Industrialism in the United Kingdom. 
Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIS?. 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 5, 1898.—Two great 
events in the world of labor distinguish the period 
just closed—the Trade Unions Congress and the 
close of the Welsh coal strike. Take the Welshman 
first. The final terms offered by the masters and 
now accepted by the men (61,912 voting for and 
37,077 against, whilst 8,800 were neutral), cover three 
main points—an immediate advance of 5 per cent., 
a four years’ agreement to abide by the working of 
the sliding scale, and the abolition of the monthly 
holiday hitherto observed by the miners. The wages 
earned by the men before the strike came to an aver- 
age of about $5 a week. This goes up 5 per cent., 
it is true, but wages will still be regulated by the 
hated sliding scale, determined by prices. It is 
also true that there is a proviso that if wages fall 
below a certain level the men shall have the right 
to terminate, by a six months’ notice, the above 
mentioned four years’ agreement. 

* x « 

The men’s committee who received these terms 
from the masters to lay before the miners, and who 
eventually signed the agreement, were not, by any 
means, unanimous for acceptance. Several refused 
to sign the recommendation for acceptance. One, 
P. D. Rees, said that he refused to sign the agree- 
ment because the terms offered by the employers 
were not a whit better than those against which 
the men came out five months ago. 

This termination to such a heroic struggle isa 
terrible disappointment, but yet, before now, the 
sun has suddenly shone from behind dense masses 
of black clouds. A ray of hope warms one’s heart 
after the first pangs of anguish. The result will 
bring to the front the question of organization, 
just as the strike of the engineers brought forward 
federation. A scheme for a union to comprise the 
coal workers of South Wales and the kindred Eng- 
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lish county of Monmouthshire is already being for- 
mulated. Then, when the men are organized in 
their own territory and federated with the miners 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, and, it maybe, 
federated internationally, a new day will herald a 
new struggle, when the rampant rapacity of coal- 
owners will be stricken down even unto the dust 
and the honest rights of honest men shall dominate. 

I turn now to the Trade Unions Congress of Bris- 
tol. Anincreasein delegates and membership rep- 
resented was a noticeable fact. There were present 
406 delegates as against 381 last year, and the 
members represented did not fall far short of one 
million and a quarter. The two American dele- 
gates from the Federation of Labor, J. Duncan 
and H. Lloyd, received a very warm reception, 
and their speeches during the congress secured 
immense ovations. Duncan’s address was crammed 
with valuable information, historical and statis- 
tical, anent the labor movement in America, and 
was listened to with the deepest attention. Lloyd 
gave an oration poetical in its beauty and in which 
the breathing of the spirit of international amity 
worked the congress up to great enthusiasm. 

* * x 

The president, J. O’Grady, delivered a rattling 
good inaugural speech which created a sensation 
and some searchings of conscience throughout the 
press of the country. Although a believer in the 
ultimate collectivisation of all industries, he did 
not unduly force his pet ideas upon the congress, 
but dealt with such crying immediate evils as the 
blinding disgrace of child-labor in this country. 

* x * 

Turning to the Workmen’s Compensation Act he 
thought it gave promise of being the most useful 
and beneficial of the laws relating to labor. 

* * x 

“Federation,” said he, ‘‘is the thing for which 
the time is ripe. Given a thoroughly sound 
scheme, sound not only from the working and 
financial point of view, but an ambitious scheme 
as well, and this wisely and scientifically applied, 
we could make our position in industry secure, no 
matter what forces were arrayed against us. We 
could practically dictate our own terms as to 
wages, hours and conditions of labor.”’ 

Yet he was unable to get the delegates to make 
an effective preliminary step in this direction. 
Perhaps the fact that the hall in which the con- 
gress sessions were being held was burned to the 
ground one night in the week, somewhat unset- 
tled them for any very heavy thought, but, any- 
how, the federation question was loaded on to a 
special congress to be called in Manchester next 
January. 


A general eight-hour working day resolution 
Was well supported and carried, with scme half- 
dozen dissentients, and one dealing with the 





advisability of international agreement and com- 
munication between unions of the same trade was 
accepted unanimously. 

»~ * x 

A host of other resolutions, all backed by emi- 
nently practical speeches, were adopted, and each 
served to focus some important item of labor’s 
interests. Two protectionist resolutions were neg- 
atived without adivision. A presentation of cigar 
cases, match boxes and flasks was made to Duncan 
and Lloyd as souvenirs of their visit; and Will 
Thorne, of the Gas Workers, and Alderman Inskip, 
of the Boot and Shoe Operatives, were elected 
delegates to represent Great Britain at the con- 
gress of the American Federation of Labor to be 
held at Kansas City next December. 

* x a. 

With the singing of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” one of 
the most momentous congresses of British labor 
adjourned after a week’s work which will be his- 
toric. 

* x x 

What may become a very useful trade-unionist 
paper has just been issued under the editorship of 
Fred Maddison, late of the Railroad Review. The 
first number is rather heavy. 

a * as 

The Workers’ Union, that organization that is 
full of so much hope for the unorganized labor of 
Great Britain, is progressing rapidly. The first 
organizer has been dealing specially with the unor- 
ganized iron and steel workers of Merthyr, and it 
is probable that.about 4,000 of them will joinin a 
body. In London special attention is just now 
being paid to the East-end aliens, and the Russians, 
Poles and Jews are joining rapidly. 

THOMAS REECE. 


Street Car Service in Tokyo. 
Written for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
SPECIAL CORRESION DENCE, 

HonGo, Tokyo, JAPAN, August 23, 1898.—One 
of the most interesting sights that greets the 
vision of western travelers upon their arrival at 
Shimbashi depot of this capital city of the Far 
Eastern Empire, is a group of cars stationed on a 
double track of rails running through the streets 
along the depot. Evch of these cars is 12x9 in 
size, with platforms on both ends, and drawn by 
two mules, On the front platform there stands a 
driver, with rein in one hand and whip in the 
other, dressed in uniformed European cloth. On 
the rear platform a conductor is stationed, with a 
leather bag by his side hip, strung down over his 
shoulder. These are the cars in service of the 
Tokyo Horse Car Company, the only street car 
company we have in this city of one and a quarter 
million population. Not that these cars present 
any peculiar attraction themselves to western trav- 
elers, but their presence side by side with the 
‘* jinrikisha’’—a cart drawn by a man, with seat 
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accommodations for one or two passengers, and 
representing, as it does, the ancient system of 
street transportation in this country—is in such 
contrast that they naturally draw attention of 
foreigners. 

Aside from the passing interest these cars will 
draw from foreign visitors, still more interesting 
is the story of the immense business success of 
this street car company and its disgraceful treat- 
ment of its patrons and employés. 

Jommencing its business in June, 1882, witha 
capital of $150,000 and its line extending over three 
miles on principal business streets of this city with 
Shimbashi as its starting point and terminals at 
Asakusa and Uyeno parks, this company enjoyed 
most prosperous business from the outset. Accord- 
ing to the report published by the Government 
Bureau of Statistics this company was able to 
declare 3 per cent. dividend for the first half year 
of its existence, a period whic’ is considered to be 
a losing time for all undertakings. This favorable 
condition continued for years. Its dividend never 
falling below 14 per cent. per annum, while 1886 it 
declared a dividend of 21 per cent., and in 1895, 26 
per cent. The climax of their extraordinary high 
profit was reached when it made a dividend of 35 
per cent. for six months ending May, 1898. This 
last dividend was the largest ever made by any 
stock company existinginthiscountry. Itis usual 
with our industrial and commercial companies to 
declare an annual dividend ranging from 10 to 20 
per cent. but they never attained so high pros- 
perity as to be able to earn 35 per cent. net 
profit. While this company enjoying so large 
a profit during all its existence and monopolizing 
a greater part of our principal streets (it should be 
noted that our streets are generally so narrow that 
there are left only a few yards on both sides of the 
double track of rails for walking space for pedes- 
trians), itis naturally assumed that this company 
improved its service as years went by. But such 
is not the case. Indeed, it is almost incredible to 
be reminded that this company made no visible im- 
provement on its service during all the years of its 
existence. True, it has increased the number of 
cars from 31 to 102 during the past seventeen years; 
but this was done only to meet the growing num- 
ber of passengers, so as to increase its revenues. 
There is nothing so convincing a proof of the dis- 
graceful treatment ofits patrons by this corporation 
as the fact that it has never reduced its car fare. 
The fare charged by the company at the com- 
mencement of its business is one-half of a cent per 
section, and there are fourteen sections on its line, 
each section having a mileage of about one-quarter 
of a mile, This rate still holds good at present. 
Moreover, this company never made any improve- 
ment toward promoting the comfort of its passen- 
gers. Owing to the scarcity of cars in service, 
crowding of its cars was and is a common feature, 
and the phrase ‘packed like sardines” is illustra- 
tive of the condition. Nor can this be otherwise, 





since itis the purpose of the company to fill up 
thirty-six persons into a car with flooring space of 
108 square feet, and this is done while it has seat 
accommodation for eighteen persons only. When 
after ten years of patient endurance on the part of 
its patrons a cry is raised against this overcrowd- 
ing, the company calmly took astep to run so-called 
first-class cars since last January, in addition to the 
service, charging exactly double the fare charged 
for second-class passengers. But this went only to 
serve ‘‘other customers,” a better class of common 
people who did not patronize the service hereto- 
fore owing to its crowded condition. 

To a great majority of its patrons, the double 
charge stands as an effective barrier and they are 
left to patronize crowded second-class cars as they 
have done during the last ten years. As there are 
no other means of street transportation in existence 
except the jinrikishas, which being too expensive 
for the common people, the patrons of the horse- 
car system are compelled to silently bear the dis- 
graceful treatment of the company, and they must 
so bear until the company should choose to improve 
its service. Weare glad to mention in this connec- 
tion that our city council has already decided to 
run its own street cars by electric power, and plans 
for its actual operation are now under considera- 
tion of its special committee. Until this proposed 
municipal street transportation comes to a reality, 
will the people of this city ever enjoy 4n improved 
system of street transportation, and they are now 
longingly looking toward its realization. 

Turning our attention to the way this company 
treats its employés we find it to be more merciless. 
While exacting from its employés sixteen long 
working hours per day, this monster corporation 
pays out so little in compensation that its em- 
ployés are having a very hard time to eke out 
their existence. It is regulated by rules of the 
company that compensations of a driver and con- 
ductor are to be determined by the receipts of the 
car they were assigned (note, the company is actu- 
ally putting premium to crowd a car). The rate 
thus allowed toa driver or conductor is 4 per cent. 
of the gross earning or 4 cents on every dollar. 
Daily earning of an employé thus determined is 
entered in a book of the company, and at the end 
of every month it is paid out minus 23 cents as a 
monthly charge for the uniformed hat and clothes 
lent by the company to each of its employés. 
Under this arrangement a driver and conductor 
is able to earn only $6 per month on an aver- 
age. It is remarked by a humorous observer that 
the lot of a car driver or conductor is worse than 
the mules owned by the company in this respect: 
“That the mules are assured of their meals by the 
company but some of the employés often go with- 
out theirs, and there is much truth in this saying. 
Be it said to the credit of the employés, however, 
they have made several attempts on their part to 
strike the shackles off disgraceful exactions made 
by the company, but every one of them failed to 
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attain its purpose. Owing to the work requiring 
hardly any skill the supply of labor is always in 
excess of demand, and this over-supply of labor 
makes all attempts to better their condition almost 
futile. Itis to be hoped thata union of the employés 
will be formed at an early date and bring the labor 
market under its control, presenting, at the same 
time, a solid front to the company. This is the 
only means of salvation, and to this end the 
sympathy of our organized workers is at present 
directed. FUSATARO TAKANO. 


Novel Label Agitation. 


We submit the subjoined communication to the 
consideration of our numerous readers and fellow 
unionists. The agitation which Organizer Blount 
and Brother Tyler, of Atlanta, have inaugurated is 
already under way and is bearing good fruit. 
There is no reason why central bodies, with the 
co-operation of our national unions, should not 
start similar movements in their localities. It 
involves but little expenditure, but it requires 
tact and perseverence to make the project a suc- 
cess. Even should it temporarily not produce the 
good results looked for, the paraphernalia would 
always be useful in labor demonstrations and 
meetings. The plan is outlined in the following 
letter : 

ATLANTA, Ga., August 29, 1898. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President A. F. of L: 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of 23d to 
hand. I waited to hear from Mr. W. E. Rausch, 
Sec’y-Tr. of I. U. B. W. before replying to you. 
His letter came today. 

Since you manifest such a kindly interest in the 
proposed work, I am encouraged to lay before you 
for consideration the details of my plan. 

I have secured the temporary use of a horse and 
open wagon from a personal friend, who was once 
a prominent labor man here, so I shall make an 
earnest effort to induce the national organizations 
toaid me in raising the sum necessary to buy an 
outfit that I can own and control for this work. I 
do not think this section has been given the atten- 
tion and work which its fertility in unionism 
appears to me to warrant, and with Mr. Tyler’s 
help I will devote some months to the work of agi- 
tation and organization to prove my estimate of 
the possibilities correct. How much we shall 
accomplish can not now, of course, be told ; but we 
are determined that we will do something for the 
cause, and ask the different national unions for 
both moral and material aid. 

Our plan, in brief, is this: we want a horse and 
covered wagon, gasoline torches, painted charts, 
etc., and we find that the outfit will about cost as 
follows : 


Horse and Wagon................sssesseeses $125 00 
Harness and COVET..............000s000+ 40 00 
DE ES a 4 00 
Feed and incidentals, about......... 30 00 


For three months, after which (and 
possibly before) we hope to make 
the venture self-sustaining. Each 
label chart, 4x6 on oilcloth, ar- 
ranged on rollers will cost......... 5 00 
BI ahs sesdcktadaid ccc dpnatloneceiebeaeaoiuans $204 00 
We now have five labels painted and paid for, 





but not yet mounted, and $10 towards purchase of 
outfit, and cash for two more charts. It occurs to 
me that each national union may well afford to 
have its label represented, and assist me in buying 
the outfit, and I think if you will lend your great 
influence and aid, the necessary amount can soon 
be secured and we thereby be enabled to do effici- 
ent service for the cause before cold weather begins. 

Will you not write to the different nationals on 
this line and have them forward their contribu- 
tions to me at once? If this is done promptly, we 
can begin by making a big hit on Labor Day, which 
is near at hand. I will thank you, also, to mail me 
a printed list of national headquarters, with names 
of officers. 

As you know, we have spent much time and 
money in having organizers and brainy leaders 
visit this section, yourself among the number, 
and, while their trips always helped, the results 
were not of so permanent a kind as we had hoped 
for. 

I am now anxious to try our plan of street work, 
create a demand for label goods, thereby strengthen 
the unions already existing and organize new ones ; 
attract and hold attention to our proposed labor 
laws until their passage is secured; keep the men 
encouraged and hopeful, and stamp out sweat 
shops and rat dens. It rests with the nationals 
to make or mar the results of our movement. 

We shall go to work without their help if they 
refuse it, but we can not, I fear, accomplish near 
so much as we can with properly attractive and 
showy outfit. We can talk the arms off a brass 
monkey, on occasion, but earnestness and persist- 
ent talking have not heretofore accomplished 
hoped-for results. We need attractions that in- 
terest and hold our audiences. 

Thanking you in advance for what" assistance 
you will favor me with, and for the kindly interest 
already manifested, I remain fraternally yours, 

H. P. BLounNt, 
123 Hill street. 


Protest Against Disfranchisement. 


The following resolutions were adopted by Boston, 
Mass., Union 97, C. M. I. W. of A., and forwarded 
to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for publication : 


Whereas, The legislature of the State of Missis- 
sippi has enacted a law depriving the colored 
citizens of that State of the right of suffrage, 
which is a direct violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States : 

Whereas, After the State courts had decided that 
this unjust law was legal, it was appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court, and this supposed to 
be intelligent group of judges unanimously decided 
to sustain the State courts of Mississippi in dis- 
franchising its colored citizens. Today it is the 
colored man, perhaps tomorrow it may be the 
workingman : 

Whereas, The highest court in this land has seen 
fit by an infamous decision to deprive men of their 
rights guaranteed them by the organic law of this 
country, The Constitution: Therefore be it— 

Resolved, That we favor the abolition of this olli- 
garchic court, and with it the United States Senate 
and that we are in favor of the principle that all 
national legislation be enacted by the representa- 
tives of Congress who derive their power from the 
people direct, and we call upon all lovers of free- 
dom and justice to organize politically against 
these two bodies of reaction for their extinction. 
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TRAVAIL OF IMPERIALISM AND 
EXPANSION. 


“Coming events cast theirshadows before,” 

Despite the clamor of a large part of the 
press favoring the imperial and expansion 
policy, a little news here and there is gleaned 
as to the exact conditions prevailing among 
the people of Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Phillipines. And,-as each fact is learned, it 
more than ever justifies the position of organ- 
ized labor upon the much mooted questions 
growing out of our war with Spain. Ofcourse, 
it is becoming known that the contract-slave- 
labor system prevails in Hawaii; peonage in 
Porto Rico, and slave and coolie labor among 
the semi-savage Filipinos. 

A correspondent of the Washington Jost, 
under date of September 17, writing from 
Porto Rico, describing conditions prevailing 
there, says: 

“The Porto Rican peasant, so far as I can judge, 


is about upon a par with the peon of Mexico; he 
bas no better home, if he has a home at all; he 





goes no better clad, and the compensation he re- 
ceives for his labor brings him as little return. 

‘‘During a heavy shower I was driven, a few 
days ago, to take shelter in a native hut. It was 
the most squalid dwelling I ever entered, typical 
of its class, and I do not hesitate to say that in 
comparison with the poverty of it, the most mis- 
erable Indian on our frontier lives in the midst 
of absolute luxury. A mere board shack with 
thatched roof, propped up on crazy stilts, over a 
bog of mad, with a rank growth of fruit laden 
banana trees, pierced here and there by stately 
cocoa palms, in the rear, presents a complete view 
of the exterior. Within, a rude cot, a single 
bench and the little stone charcoal pit, which serves 
for the purpose of cookery in the West Indies, with 
some primitive utensils, was all there was to min- 
ister to the living wants of three persons. This 
was a city dwelling. In the country the homes of 
the people are even more destitute and sordid, if 
you can imagine it. 

“The dress of the laboring classes in the towns 
consists usually with the males of ashirt and trous- 
ers; with the females of a calico dress. Cheap 
straw hats of domestic make are worn by some, 
but many go hatless, a kind of woven wreath of 
weeds being used asa protection for the head in 
bearing burdens—nothing being carried in the 
hands here. Children up to six or seven years of 
age are commonly allowed to go completely naked, 
and may be seen upon the streets often as late as 
8 o’clock at night, apparently undisturbed by the 
sometimes cool air. The food of these people is 
simple in the extreme, consisting mostly of rice 
and beans. They eat very little fruit, though it is 
cheap, realizing the danger of such a diet, especially 
during the hot and humid season.”’ 

Just now it is well to know that Judge 
Frear, one of the commissioners appointed to 
frame a code of laws for the government of 
Hawaii, read a paper some time ago at Hon- 
olulu in which he lauded the system of con- 
tract labor, and tried to show that the coolie 
laborers are receiving ‘‘all they can earn.” 
The judge says that *‘the chief object of the 
contract feature is to prevent strikes and de- 
sertions’”’ of the laborers. 

In discussing further this subject of contract 
labor in Hawaii, Judge Frear calls attention 
to the decision rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Rob- 
ertson vs. Baldwin, decided January 25, 1897, 
when the court had occasion to consider the 
constitutionality of statutes that rendered 
labor contracts penally enforceable. He said, 
further, that that decision ‘‘is much the same 
as that in which our (Hawaiian) statutes make 
our labor contracts enforceable.’’ 

Upon the heels of this information comes 
the telegraphic news from Honolulu, under 


Or 


date of September 25 : 

“In the district court of Hilo recently, the first 
case since the annexation, under the contract labor 
law, came up for a hearing. The Honolulu Sugar 
Company complained of a laborer who had broken 
his contract. The defense claimed that the con- 
tract was contrary to the legislation of the United 
States. The prisoner was ordered back to work, 
but refused and was placed in jail. An appeal 
was taken to the Supreme Court.”’ 


Thus our courts may be soon called upon 
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to decide on the validity of the Hawaiian con- 
tract labor law -and its provisions for the 
specific enforcement under penalty of impris- 
onment. Should the question come up before 
our courts, they must undoubtedly make the 
application of the principles involved in the 
law and the decision general, and we may find 
the reactionary course pursued in the Robert- 
son vs. Baldwin case re-enforced by a decision 
apparently made necessary by reason of the 
contract labor conditions prevailing in the 
annexed Hawaiian islands. Certainly this 
will be the case, unless such a public senti- 
ment shall be aroused, as will for all time de- 
termine that no matter where the United 
States flag may float or authority holds sway, 
there slave or contract labor and involuntary 
servitude must forever come to an end. 

The war has increased the cost of living of 
the Phillipinos. Some railroad employes quit 
work for a paltry increase in wages. Some of 
the poor fellows were not only forced back to 
work at the point of the bayonet, but those 
who were a little more stubborn than others 
were run through and others cast into dun- 
geons. In referring to this branch of the sub- 
ject in the address which we made before the 
Saratoga Conference, and printed in the last 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, we 
took occasion to say :~ 

“In forcing the natives of the Phillipines into 
our more or less rigid mould of government, we 
shall take many lives. They will seem cheap, be- 
cause they will be those of poor laborers, the 
members of the majority, which is to be ruled or 
killed at the convenience of a very small minority. 
It will besaid and felt by the dominant class in the 
islands that such things do not matter, because the 
victims will be poor, ignorant, and weak.”’ 


We had not long to wait for a verification 
of our prediction in regard to the indifference 
with which the taking of human life of the 
Fillipinos will be regarded by the people of 
our country. How, then, will it be possible 
in future, should the unpardonable mistake 
be made of annexing these islands, to arouse 
public sentiment against any other injustice 
in the matter of labor, labor conditions, slave 
life, and contract conditions of labor, and the 
specific enforcement of personal servitude? 

The committee appointed by the Saratoga 
Conference, in presenting a memorial to the 
President covering the points discussed by the 
conference as to the future foreign policy of 
the United States, among the other important 
matters, said : 

“The conference was not unmindfal of the fact 
that the war with Spain was undertaken to give 
freedom to oppressed colonists. . We have 
hot fought a war for conquest or self-aggrandize- 
ment or commercial profit. We shall prove this 
to the world, if we permit ourselves to receive 

m Spain no indemnity; from her captured 
colonies no profit and no tribute; and if we permit 
‘mong them no levies of military force except for 

eir own protection.”’ 





Further on the memorialists say : 

“In the exercise of this protecting power over 
the inhabitants of these islands, we should make 
every effort to educate them in our principles of 
liberty and self government; and we should make 
active efforts to secure promptly, not only order, 
but also the abolition of their laws and customs 
which are contrary to the spirit of our constitu- 
tion—such as their system of slavery and of spe- 
cific enforcement of contracts for labor which 
involves personal servitude, and their attacks upon 
civil liberty.” 

If we are true to ourselves, our history, and 
our destiny, the victory of our arms over 
Spain will not only free Cuba, but the cireum- 
stances of war will give to Cuba, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippines, the oppor- 
tunity for growth and development and every 
civilizing influence. We shall maintain the 
grand principles upon which American insti- 
tutions are founded, untarnished, and in full 
fraternity with the highest developed coun- 
tries on the face of the earth, stand out re- 
splendent and as a guiding star for all time to 
come. 


EVER UPWARD AND ONWARD. 


Labor Day was celebrated throughout the 
country more generally and with more enthu- 
siasm than in any previous year since its first 
inauguration. All along the line, in every 
city, town and hamlet, in some form or other, 
demonstrations, parades, meetings, discussions 
and picnics were indulged in. 

With each recurring year Labor Day is tak- 
ing hold as the principal holiday of the people, 
and with each celebration comes the conscious- 
ness to the workers that their only hope for 
protection today, progress and liberty in the 
future, lies in their own hands, and the only 
means by which these can be secured is through 
the organization of the trade unions and their 
federation in one complete, solid phalanx. 

It is most gratifying to the early workers in 
our movement to find that not only in our large 
cities and industrial centers Labor Day is now 
celebrated, but in many towns far removed 
from the centers of industry or population, we 
see the toilers taking on new life and new 
hope and coming out in the open declaring to 
the world their unalterable purpose to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the wage earners 
throughout the country; to stand for the right 
and to struggle until justice and liberty shall 
be fully enthroned. 

In no other country in the world have the 
workers so thoroughly and in so short a time 
acquired a National and universal heliday, 
specially a former workday. It is true that 
in a few countries in Europe May 1 is regarded 
asa Labor Day (and this was first suggested 
by the American Federation of Labor); but it 
has not been taken out of a workday of the 
week, it being usually celebrated on the Sun- 
day nearest May 1, or on the evening of that 
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date. It required the sterling manhood, inde- 
pendence and self-assertion of the American 
workmen to conquer this right. It was not 
given them, but wrested from the governing 
powers. It is being devoted, as it was conse- 
crated, to the great and ennobling cause of 
labor. 

Labor Day is at once a protest against 
wrong of all descriptions, and the determina- 
tion that there can be no cessation in the strug- 
gle for man’s disenthrallment from every ves- 
tige of cruelty, injusticeand wrong. With the 
onward march of the organized forces of labor, 
new allies are gained day by day, toilers are 
gathering around the banner of the trade union 
movement, for all read in its folds protection 
and defense of the wronged of today, hope 
and success of the brighter time yet to come. 
{ts progress and success can not be set back ; 
it is the movement for right, for justice, for 
humanity ; each man, knowing and feeling the 
duty imposed upon him, will perform it to the 
uttermost until the new time shall come, each 
pledging to the other undying devotion and 
loyalty to the cause of freedom and justice. 

Labor Day, 1898, has come and gone; with 
it has come new duties, new responsibilities— 
the duty of the wage earners to join the 
unions of their trades and callings, no matter 
what they may be; to enter into the darkest 
recesses, where despair and hopelessness has 
prevailed, to urge the workers to join the 
divisions of the trade union movement, and, 
each trade union gathered together in the 
grand army of labor, under the banner of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 

In accordance with the law creating an in- 
dustrial commission, the President has ap- 
pointed nine members, who, together with five 


Senators and five Members of the House of 


Representatives, will constitute the commis- 
sion. The nine members referred to are as 
follows : 

Andrew L. Harris, of Ohio; 8. D. N. North, 
of Massachusetts; Frank P. Sargent, of Illinois; 
Ellison A. Smythe, of South Carolina; John 
M. Farquhar, of New York; Eugene D. Con- 
ger, of Michigan; Thomas W. Phillips, of Penn- 
sylvania; Charles J. Harris, of North Carolina, 
and M. D. Ratchford, of Indiana. 

Of these, two, Ratchford and Sargent, are 
taken from the ranks of labor, and Mr. Farqnu- 
har, years ago, was an active member of the 
International Typographical Union, and he 
has never lost his interest in the trade union 
movement. 

Whether this commission’s work will result 
in materially advancing the cause of labor is 
problematical, more particularly when we real- 
ize that the politicians have an overwhelming 
majority of the commissioners. 


We have in mind, however, the fact that if 
the labor men on the commission will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity presented much 
good can be done, if they prove superior to 
their environment and constantly and persist- 
ently apply themselves to the exposition ofall 
shams and the presentation of all that which 
is true. It will require keen insight into ex- 
isting conditions, at times employing the drag 
net, at others the probe. Partisanship, per- 
sonalities, or corporate interests must be subor-. 
dinated and the truth brought out for the 
information and the edification of the whole 
people. 

No doubt during the investigations many an 
attempt will be made to place the cause of the 
workers—the labor movement—in a false light. 
Not a charge must remain uncontradicted, not 
an insinuation unchallenged; every claim 
punctured or declaration exploded, unless it 
is based upon the adamant rock of truth. 

Because it is so generally known it may not 
be necessary to delve deep into the misery and 
despair of a considerable part of the working 
people of our country; undoubtedly the sweat- 
shop, the contract system, child labor, women’s 
labor, convict labor, and the long hours which 
many workers are required to toil and their 
evil influences upon the progress of the people, 
are legitimate subjects for inquiry. 

The decisions of courts and court-made law 
in bringing injunctions into play in labor dis- 
putes, the old, effete, yet sometimes effective 
conspiracy decisions as they are made to apply 
to organizations of labor, are matters which 
should receive the consideration of the com- 
mission. Nor would it be amiss to consider 
the decision and opinion rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court upon the ques- 
tion of involuntary servitude, the specific en- 
forcement of a contract to labor, and the wide- 
spread influence which this decision may have 
upon the liberty and progress of the people. 

There are certain rights which are inherent 
in man which just governments recognize, but 
which rightfully they can neither deny nor con- 
fer. Those rights which are yet denied, and 
to which the workers are entitled, should un- 
questionably be a fruitful theme for investiga 
tion. 

The commission can, with advantage, inves- 
tigate the conditions of labor, show where they 
are worst and where best, and the causes which 
have produced both, thus demonstrating to the 
people which lines are calculated to bring 
about the best social, political, and moral re- 
sults and stimulate others to emulate the sue 
cessful examples. ; 

Among the matters which the commission 
may rightfully devote their attention is to I 
vestigate and present in a systematic form the 
rights acquired by the people during the ex 
istence of our nation. No doubt it will occur 
to them that the period could be divided be 
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tween the time preceding and succeeding our 
civil war, for during each of these two epochs 
progress lagged and was made, respectively. 

The propositions which the commission may 
make should be in tangible form and charac- 
ter, so that its recommendations may be 
erystalized into constitutional amendments or 
legislative enactments. 

While we are not too sanguine as to the re- 
sults of this investigation, yet we shall watch 
with a friendly but critical eye the progress 
which is being made, and from time to time 
record its doings for the information and edifi- 
cation of our friends. 


THE CZAR AND DISARMAMENT. 

During the last days of August, the official 
representative of the Czar of Russia proposed 
a conference to all the powers for the consider- 
ation of disarmament or a general reduction 
in armament so that peace may be maintained 
throughout the world. Omitting the figures 
and financial statements which the document 
contains, we believe it of such historic value 
that its publication here is important. It is 
as follows : 


“The maintenance of general peace and the pos- 
sible reduction of the excessive armaments which 
weigh upon all nations, present themselves in the 
existing condition of the whole world as an ideal 
toward which the endeavors of all governments 
should be directed. His majesty, the Emperor, 
my august master, has been won over to this view. 
In the conviction that this lofty aim is in conform- 
ity with the most essential interests and legitimate 
views of all the powers, the imperial government 
thinks the present moment would be very favor- 
able to seek by means of international discussion 
the most effectual means of insuring to all people 
the real and durable peace, and, above all, of put- 
ting an end to the progressive development of the 
present armaments. ° « 

“It appears evident, then, that if this state of 
things is prolonged, it will inevitably lead to the 
very cataclysm which it is desired to avert, and 
the horrors of which make every thinking being 
shudder in advance. 

“To put an end to these incessant armaments, 
and to seek a means of warding off the calamities 
which are threatening the whole world is a supreme 
duty, which today is imposed upon all States. 

“Filled with this idea, his majesty has been 
pleased to order that I propose to all governments 
whose representatives are accredited to the imper- 
ial court, the meeting of a conference which would 
have to occupy itself with this grave problem. 
This conference would be, by the help of God, a 
happy presage of the century which is about to 
open. It would converge in one powerful focus 
the efforts of all the States which are sincerely 
seeking to make the great conception of universal 
peace triumph over the elements of trouble and 
disco It would, at the same time, cement an 
agreement by a corporate consecration of the 
Principles of equity and right, on which rests the 
security of States and the welfare of the peoples.”’ 


Of course, coming from the source it does, 
the people have a right to look askance upon 
the project of disarmament ; but it is not the 


first time in history when a great power or 
potentate has taken the lead in a tangible 
reform movement, but when ‘‘The Greek 
bears fruit’’ the proverb is somewhat musty. 
Certainly, the people of Europe are being 
sorely tried by the burden of supporting large 
standing armies, with conscription which takes 
the flower of the youth of the land, and has 
made of continental Europe a vast armed 
camp. 

For our own people, too, it is of great sig- 
nificance, more especially in view of the fact 
of our jingoists who are proclaiming the neces- 
sity of a large increase in our army so that the 
policy of imperialism and expansion may be 
more carried out abroad, and may act as a 
force to overawe the workers in their civiliz- 
ing and humane purpose to become larger 
participants in the industrial and material 
growth and development of our country. 

We have no faith in this conference being 
apable of introducing a reduction in arma- 
ment to any considerable extent, yet it can not 
fail to provoke investigation and discussion 
of this question. And for this at least we may 
be thankful and should encourage the project. 


TRADE UNION POLITY. 


The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 
of the trade union movement of America: 


Political Action. 

That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi- 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in- 


junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 


tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener- 
gies to remove all forms of political.servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 


Thorough Unity. 


We reaffirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
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working people must unite and organize, irre- 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
polities. 

Working Overtime. 

We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work- 
ing overtime beyond the established hours of 
labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor- 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move- 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 





When the Cubans entered into their strug- 
gle for independence, they simply went on 
strike for better conditions—independence. 
It was Weyler who in his reconcentrado order 
enforced a lockout. The United States inter- 
vened. The lockout has been declared off, the 
strke is nearly won, and normal and better 
conditions will soon prevail. 


Carpenters’ Convention. 


In the city of New York, on September 19, the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America began its tenth general convention which 
is expected to be in session ten or twelve days. 
The reports of the officers are exceedingly inter- 
esting, that of Secretary P. J. McGuire particu- 
larly so. Among the important matter we cull the 


following: 

**For five years and more, the bulk of our mem- 
bers have experienced hard and trying times and 
have made immeasurable sacrifices to uphold 
union principles. Some have dropped by the way- 
side unable to pay dues or worn out in the intense 
struggle. While others, weak and irresolute, have 
yielded to the most debasing conditions, work at 
any price and on any terms, sinking manhood and 
honor in a brutal struggle for bare bread. But 
amid it all, stern and devoted, stands the faithful 
union man, who never flinches and who works on 
unceasingly, determined to bring better conditions 
for himself and fellows. Men of this heroic mold 
we have in all our local unions and by the hun- 
dreds. They are at once an inspiration and a 
motive force that in time will conquer all the 
malign influence arrayed against us, for persist- 
ence and intelligence will ultimately win. 

Divided as labor ever has been by petty jeal- 
ousies, differences of tongue and creed, political 
partisanship and a host of distracting influences, 


it is no light task to mold a trade organization 
such as ours into a homogeneous whole. Still we 
have much to be proud of as we look back to the 
pioneer days of our work in 1881. 

With a handful of union carpenters then scat- 
tered in a few cities, and no binding ties of com- 
mon interest personally to unite them, the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters was formed. It battled 
for the eight-hour day, better pay and better con- 
ditions. It fed and grew on the hardships and 
struggles, on the sacrifices and steadfastness of 
ite members. Its career has been no midsummer 
holiday. Up and down has been its course, but 
ever onward and forward. Each time it has suf- 
fered from an industrial crisis it has recovered 
greater strength and has had greater gains in 
membership and power. 

Here we are at this convention with more local 
unions and a membership larger than we had at 
our last convention, with more cities unionized, 
working eight hours a day and upholding the 
union standard among the carpenters of our land. 
To do this in these distressing times speaks well 
for the zeal and devotion of our members. But 
much more remains to be done, and alas, how few 
there are who realize they should help at all. 

Those who dropped out must be brought back, 
new converts must be made, the helping hand of 
unionism must be extended with no begruding 
stint, for evidently we are now on the eve ofa 
steady revival in general business similar to that 
of 1880 and 1881. We must be prepared in our or- 
ganization to make the best of it for our members 
and for the advancement of the craft. 

Liberal laws must be framed to reach ex-mem- 
bers and bring in new members, plans must be de- 
vised to place active organizers in the field, the 
eight-hour agitation must be pushed more vigor- 
ously and extensively, the work of the general 
office must be no longer hampered by petty appeals 
and frivolous complaints. A new spirit must be 
aroused—one of energetic work and devoted, un- 
tiring action. And if this is accomplished by this 
convention it will deserve no small meed of praise. 


When the United Brotherhood was formed in 
1881, the ten-hour day was universal among the 
carpenters. At this date there are only twenty- 
three cities under our jurisdiction working the ten- 
hour day; 105 have the eight-hour rule, and 424 
work nine hoursa day. This is a gain of thirty- 
five cities on our eight-hour list since last conven- 
tion, two years ago. Besides that, since 1881 we 
have advanced the rate of wages in hundreds of 
cities and towns and established trade rules secur- 
ing generally better treatment for the men in the 
trade. In less than two score of places have we 
suffered any departure from these rules or an 
reduction in wages during this present long spell 
of hard times. This is due to the influence of our 
local unions and the activity and determination of 
our members, 

Since 1883 we expended $528,706 in death and 
disability benefits; $683,644 in sick benefits, and 
$354,293 in support of strikes and trade movements 
to get vetter conditions for carpenters. In that 
period we have had 1,026 strikes and lockouts, of 
which 998 were successful, 61 were lost, and 67 
compromised. The past two years we had 8 
strikes, lost 2, compromised 7, and won 64 of them; 
expending $8,697 for these 83 trade movements. 
The figures given below show the amounts we 
have expended for strikes and lockouts since No- 
vember 1, 1886; previous to that date we had no 
provision for general strike funds. This appended 
statement proves that as our organization grows 
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older and more disciplined trade movements suc- 
ceed with less expense: 1886-1888, $10,311; 1888- 
1890, $75,497 ; 1890-1892, $71,336; 1892-1894, $53,437; 
1894-1896, $15,015; 1896-1898, $8,697 ; total, $234,293. 

Added to this we find $120,000 expended by the 
locals for local strikes in that same period making 
asum total of $354,293. And for this expenditure 
we have to some extent checked piece work and 
“lump” work, and in several places wiped out 
both these infamous systems, and we must con- 
tinue to oppose them persistently as ruinous to the 
trade. We have also reduced the hours of labor as 
already shown, which has given employment to 
15,130 more carpenters, union and nonunion men, 
than would have been working if the ten-hour day 
hadstillobtained. We have furthermoreincreased 
wages by fixing a union scale in numbers of cities, 
and in 70 per cent of the cities under our jurisdic- 
tion wages now average 50 cents a day more than 
they were before a union was started. Estimat- 
ing on eight months’ work in the yearin these cities 
twelve years back, we have a gain of four anda 
half million dollars annually, or fifty-four million 
dollars more wages the past twelve years for an 
expenditure of $354,293 in strikes. These figures 
speak volumes in favor of the United Brotherhood 
and its practical work, and are in thmselves a pow- 
erful argument in behalf of trade unions. 

This is not all we have done! The scattered 
threads of local and so called independent unions, 
isolated and apart, provincial and narrow, have 
been woven into a majestic network of thorough 
organization, with strong financial resources and 
vast public influence ; the chaotic and segregated 
elements have been trained intoa disciplined force, 
tried in many a sturdy struggle, the isolated and 
fragmentary local socisties of carpenters have 
been brought together all under one head, with 
unitary interests and common purposes—a shining 
example of the value and power of a well directed 
combination. 

The total receipts for the two years ending June 
30, 1898, are $154,013.36, and the total expenses are 
$125,275.15, leaving a balance on hand July 1, 1898, 
of $18,738.21, in the general fund. 

Very important legislation in the interest of the 
trade and the general labor movement was en- 
acted. The proposition to withdraw from the 
American Federation of Labor was defeated by a 
vote of 108 to 5. 

There were 156 delegates in attendance. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
John Williams, Utica, N. Y.; First Vice President, 
William Huber, Yonkers, N. Y.; Second Vice 
President, William Bauer, Chicago, III.;"General 
Secretary-Treasurer, P. J. McGuire of Philadel- 
phia, re-elected unanimously for the eighteenth 
year; General Executive Board, A. C. Cattermull, 
Chicago; J. R. Miller, St. Louis; Frederick C. 
Walz, Hartford ; James M. Lane, Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City ; W. J. Williams, Atlanta, 
Ga. Delegates to the Convention of the American 
Federlation of Labor, Henry Lloyd, Boston ; 8. J. 
Kent, Lincoln, Neb.; P. J. McGuire, Philadelphia, 
Penn., and O. E. Woodbury, Chicago, III. 

The Brotherhood will hold its next convention 
at Scranton, Pa., October, 1900. 


Subscribe for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Interesting Items. 


Organizer Muniz, of Birmingham, Ala., organ- 
ized the powder workers, tailors, and horseshoers 
during one week. 


F. N. Graves, Cleburne, Texas, states that their 
Labor Day celebration was one grand success, and 
the ‘‘common cause has been pushed along several 
degrees.”’ 


Organizer Cox, of New Castle, Pa., reports that 
the Labor Day celebration was a grand success, 
the parade being the largest ever held in western 
Pennsylvania. 


Secretary Sehudel, of the Bakers International 
Union, reports that two local unions have been 
formed within one week, one in Milwaukee, and 
the other at Dallas, Texas. 


The Labor Day demonstration at Kewanee, II1., 
was the greatest demonstration ever held in that 
city, which bat a few years ago was nothing but 
plains. With a population of 8,000 souls there 
were 2,000 organized workmen in the line of march. 


Vincennes, Ind., Labor Day celebration was a 
grand success, and it is stated that at the rate 
unionists have been increasing for the past month 
the city will be soon among the first in the State, 
proportionate to size, in the organized labor move- 
ment, 


Organizer Harris, of Kenosha, Wis., reports that 
recently the teamsters, bed workers, and carpen- 
ters bave organized, the trades council is booming, 
“‘and the demonstration and picnic of Labor Day 
was by far the grandest affair of the kind ever 
given here.” 


Organizer Blaser, of Cleburne, Texas, reports 
the laundry men, belonging to the union, went on 
strike for shorter hours and more pay. After 
being out less-than a day, their demands were ac- 
ceded to. 

The painters successfully inaugurated their eight- 
hour day. 


The sixth annual convention of the North Caro- 
lina Liquor Dealers, Distillers and Grape Growers 
Association, held at Raleigh, August 23, 24, 25, 
1898, adopted the following resolution : 

* Resolved, that the members af this association will in 
their future purchases give preference to such goods as are 
manufactured by organized labor, designated as union- 
made goods,” 

A. F. of L. organizer Fusataro Takano, of Tokio, 
Japan, reports having undertaken an organizing 
trip to the northern part of Japan, and held public 
meetings at seven different towns on the same 
number of evenings; that two branches of the 
Iron Workers’ Union were organized; that the na- 
tional organization now numbers 2,400 members ; 
that the engineers and firemen of the Japan Rail- 
way Company, who struck several months ago, 
will form a national union. 


Frank Schobole & Co., hatters of New York and 
Philadelphia, have decided to use the label of the 
hatters. This company was advertised as a non- 
union concern for some time, but has decided to 
cease their antagonism and come in among the 
fair concerns. 


The core makers of Worcester demand the en- 
forcement of the nine-hour day with $2.25 mini- 
mum rate of wages. The demand was acceded to 
by all the employers except one. The men are on 
strike in that establishment and no doubt is enter- 
tained of their victory. 
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Anent Boycott of Cincinnati Brewing Co 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Sr. Louts, Mo., September 17, 1898. 
Editor American Federationist. 

First I will state that Mr. Schwab, the boss of 
this company, as long as he has been dealing with 
the union, has never lived up to the agreement 
made between him and our L. U. No. 83 of the Na- 
tional Union; that troubles created by him with 
the union have been settled at different times by 
an arbitration committee consisting of two mem- 
bers elected by the firm and two by the union. 

This committee every time decided in our favor; 
buat their decisions have never been lived up to by 
Mr. Schwab; and more trouble was created by Mr. 
Schwab, who never thought any decision of an 
arbitration committee binding on him. 

Some time last year Samuel Gompers, President 
A. F. of L., was requested by Mr. Schwab to arbi- 
trate existing difficulties. At the request of Mr. 
Schwab, Mr. Gompers appeared at Hamilton and 
an understanding was reached between Mr. Gom- 
pers and Mr. Schwab that, after the arbitration of 
the trouble by Mr. Gompers, the decision rendered 
should be binding on Mr. Schwab and the union. 
The investigation was had and Mr. Gompers de- 
cided in favor of the union, as all other committees 
had done before. Mr. Schwab never lived up to 
this agreement, but when the time came for re- 
signing of agreement between the firm and the 
union he positively declined. A committee of the 
Cincinnati Union, and Mr. Priestersbach, of the 
National Union, and a member of the Trades As- 
sembly of Hamilton, visited Mr. Schwab on behalf 
of harmony between the Schwab firm and the 
union, but were unable to come to an understand- 
ing, and had to leave town without accomplishing 
anvthing. 

We at that time discovered that Mr. Schwab 
contemplated forming a union of his own under 
the K. of L., and which was done 24 hours after 
we left town. Our union men were requested to 
leave the union and become K. of L., and who- 
ever refused to become a member of Schwab’s 
local was locked out. Such union men as had 
belonged to our National Union, which is a part of 
the A. F. of L., were thrown out without any 
chance given them to make a declaration, and 
have been locked out ever since. Their places 
have been filled by rank scabs, who were imported 
from other towns, after none could be found in 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Schwab alone calls this assembly. which he 
formed in disguise under the name of K. of L., a 
brewers’ union. There is no brewers’ union in 
existence anywhere that does not belong to our 
National Union of the United Brewery Workmen, 
affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

In regard to the declaration made by the repre- 
sentative of Mr. Schwab, Pat McBryde, that union 
wages are paid at the present time, it is not true, 
to the knowledge of our office and the information 
received from Hamilton. 

This boycott on the Schwab beer has been en- 
dorsed by the A. F. of L., and we think that union 
men all over the country, affiliated with the A. F. 





of L., will recognize the justness of our complaint 
against Schwab, and we request all union men to 
refrain from patronizing Schwab’s beer until he 
sees fit to make peace with organized labor. 

We are not asking anything unfair of the firm, 
and believe that if the firm were sincere in having 
union men in their employ the firm could live in 
harmony with organized labor. 

For further reference as to the standing of Mr. 
Schwab in this matter we would refer you to the 
secretary of the Co-Operative Trades and Labor As- 
sembly of Hamilton, O., or our local secretary, 
Henry Meyer, who can also furnish you a published 
statementjabout the state of affairs, which he will 
send to allinterested inquirers. 

Hoping that with your assistance we will be able 
to drive Schwab to recognize organized labor, I 
remain, Fraternally yours, 

E. KURZENKNABE, 
National Secretary. 


Postal Banks and the Popular Loan. 
CuHIcaGo, ILL., Sept. 7, 1898. 
Editor American Federationist : 

The recent war loan of $200,000,000 floated by 
the National Government is the first in the history 
of the country that made any pretense of being 
a ‘*popular loan.’’ Never before have persons of 
small means been given an opportunity to become 
holders of Government bonds. That the privilege 
was appreciated is shown by the fact that nearly 
one-half the entire issue went to subscribers for 
amounts of $500 and under. 

The object of Congress in making the loan “‘ pop- 
ular” in its nature was to give to as many citizens 
as possible opportunity for investment in securi- 
ties, having back of them the pledge of the 
National Government for their payment. It was 
deemed desirable to have the Government’s obli- 
gations, if bonds must be issued at all, distributed 
among the people as widely as possible. With 
that end in view it was provided that any person 
with $20 to invest could loan his money to the 
Government and receive in return therefor a bond, 

The object which Congress had in mind could 
have been incomparably better accomplished by 
another means. The postal savings bank system 
is the only way of making Government loans 
really and thoroughly “popular” in the sense of 
widely distributing the loan among the people. 
Comparatively few wage-earners have $20 or mul- 
tiples of that sum to invest outright in a Govern- 
ment bond. What they want is a chance to 
accumulate their small savings in some absolutely 
safe depository, so that in time those savings will 
amount to as much, or more, than the face of a 
bond. Hud Congress passed a postal savings bank 
law last winter all the money it was found necessary 
to borrow for war purposes could have been 
secured through that institution. Wage-earners 
by thousands would have opened accounts with 
the postal savings banks and contributed small 
sums which would have been at the disposal of 
the Government where one could scrape together 
enough money at once to buy a war bond. The 
postal savings banks would be an institution of 
permanent educational value and convenience to 
the wage-earner, while any educational value the 
popular feature of the war loan may have had was 
confined to a very brief period. The workingmen 
of the country have been active in their demand 
for the establishment of the postal savings sys 
tem. Undoubtedly, the war loan was given 4 
‘*popular’’ caste as a concession to that demand. 
If the organized workingmen will continue 48 
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active and persistent advocates of postal savings 
banks in the future as they have during the past 
year, their efforts must meet with early success. 
Victory is almost in sight. We should not relax 
our efforts until Congress has been induced to pro- 
vide an absolutely safe depository for the savings 
of wage-earners, such as only the postal savings 
bank system can afford. Fraternally, 
T. J. O'BRIEN. 


Labor Day In Scranton. 


SCRANTON, September 15, 1898. 
Editor American Federationist : 

Labor Day in Scranton was Labor’s Day, indeed. 
Such an outpouring of the people was never before 
witnessed in the history of the city ; such a parade 
nevor before seen in the State of Pennsylvania, out- 
side of Philadelphia. Thousands of the sons of toil 
were in line with the Carpenters (600 strong) in the 
lead. The speakers were Frank Morrison, Secre- 
tary A. F. of L.; Henry White, Secretary Garment 
workers; Rev. A. C. Spaulding, Hazelton ; and M. 
Ff. Coury of Scranton. 

The picnic and speaking was held at Laurel Hill 
Park. Mr. C. Ben Johnson presided. Mr. Morri- 
son was listened to with rapt attention, and his 
utterances have been treasured up in many a brain 
to be again quoted in the only cause of the masses— 
Trades Unionism. The next speaker was the Rev. 
A. C. Spaulding ; he is the gentleman who took 
such a decided stand against the damnable outrage 
perpetrated at Lattimer one year ago. He said: 
“The trial of the murderers at Wilkesbarre is the 
greatest blot upon the history of this nation.” 
We all most heartily agree with him. 

Your humble servant presided at the evening 
session. The first speaker was M. F. Coury, Esq., 
a brilliant young lawyer of this city, who spoke 
upon trade unionism from a patriotic point of 
view. He was followed by the Tenniss quartet. 

Then was introduced Mr. Henry White, of New 
York, who gained great applause. 

The last speaker was our own C. Ben Johnson, 
who is never short of something to say, no matter 
how suddenly called upon, especially when the 
subject is the ‘‘ Abuse of the Toiler.’”?’ Mr. John- 
son urged every workingman to be his own poli- 
tician, and also to be independent of all political 
rings, and to vote as his consience dictates. If he 
would do that, great problems would be solved. 

We feel very proud of the parade and picnic, 
which was a success, and a snug sum was realized 
which will be used to further the good cause in 
this, the banner trades union city in the United 
States. 

During the last few years we have been making 
gantic strides, but there remains much to be 
one before we can say we are satisfied. 
P. J. THOMAS, 
Organizer A. F. of L. 





The watch makers of Elgin, Ill., went out on 
strike for an increase in wages. After the strike 
lasted several weeks, President Gompers and Vice- 
President O’Connell arranged a basis upon which 
the “new work” should be tested. This was 
agreed to, the test lasting two weeks, when a far- 
ther conference was held between the officers of 
the union and the American Federation of Labor, 
and the board of directors of the Elgin National 
Watch Company. A substantial increase in wages 
was secured. 

The fruit jar workers of New Brunswick, N. J., 
Went out on strike against the introduction of a 
time card system, and the deposit of 50c. for a key 


of time-clock. The men on strike, several hun- 
dred in number, called upon the organizer of the 
district, Harry Abrams, and President Gompers, 
of the American Federation of Labor, to give them 
assistance and direct their course. The men have 
been entirely successful in their movement, besides 
securing the establishment of a minimum wage of 
$1.50 per day, a decided increase all around. 








Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Lanor, | 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Sept. 10, 1808, 
To All Affiliated Unions : 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the firm of 
MARKS Bros., of Omaha, Saddlery Manufacturers, 
and the union in interest having been reached, the said 
firm is now removed from our “ we-don't-patronize” list, 
and placed upon our FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union meet- 
ings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L, 


Special Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, t 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept, 20, 1898, 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the union interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firms 
have been declared UNFAIR: 

Swirt PACKING Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jacon DoLp PACKING Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings and 
post on bulletin, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


We Don’t Patronize 
Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO'’S 
BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro, 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe- 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS. 

ARENA, 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT- 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. ° 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
OF NEW YORK. 

BOSTON BELTING CO. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY, ST, LOUIS, MO. 

BUFFALO BARRELS. 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N.Y. 
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CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE. 

CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN. 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

DEUSCHER CO, HAMILTON, 0; C. SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

DUGAN & HUDSON, SHOE MANUFACTURERS, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS. 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

W. F. FAUBER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL, FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE. 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIS. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

GROVE CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, O. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CoO., ST. LOUIS. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., BUEFALO, N. Y. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 
FAST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT. MICH 

KERBS, WERHEIM &SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KINGAN & CO., PORK AND BEEF PACKERS, IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

LEVI, HORWITZ & LACHENBRUCH. CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 

LIME MANUFACTURERS—COBB & CO., PERRY BROS., 
ANDA. F. CROCKETT & CO., ALL OF ROCKLAND, 
MAINE, 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO., CLOTHING MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CoO. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, JACKSON, MICH. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CoO. 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 

SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO.,, 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME, 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL MARKED “ RELIABLE,” 





SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP. 
IDS, MICH. 

8. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

S. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS, 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG. CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT PACKING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

SWIFT’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE- 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WOODWARD’S ABINGTON MILLS, A. €., ELASTIC 
GORING MANUFACTURERS, ABINGTON, MASS 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. i 





Our Fair List 


_ Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in addi- 
tional names of products with a national sale only. 


CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH WoopWoRK. 
By Thos. I, Kidd, Sec’y Amalgamated Wood Workers Union. 


Baltimore, Md.—F. X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer. 

Chicago, Ill.—Schweizer Mfg. Co., Carsley Mfg. Co., Edmunds 
Mfg. Co., W. H. Warren Mfg. Co., C. E. Barquist, A. J. 
Struthers & Co., Western Planing & Mfg. Co., Kelly Bros., 
Katz & Hamonn, Fillip & Mejbrech, C. Siebold & Co., 
Lincoln Sash & Door Co., Wm. Jenkinson, T. Wilce Co., 
South Side Lumber Co., Keenan Bros., Chicago Store 
Fixture Co., Merle & Heaney, Brunswick Balke-Collender 
Co., A. H. Revell & Co., Union Show Case Co., Chicago 
Store & Office Fixture Co., Minwegen & Weiss, A. Jan- 
kowski, Orr & Lockett, Gensche & Hartman (carving), 
Fischer & Hunger (carving). 

Detroit, Mich.—Latfery & Sons., Wm. Monroe. 

Duluth, Minn.—D. E. Holston & Co., George Lautenschlager. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Driscoll Bros, 

Kansas City, Mo.—Oehler & Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 
Works, Charles Moeller. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Robert Brand & Sons, 

Quincy ill.—*Globe Fixture Co. 

Springfield, Mass.—*G. A. Schastey Co. 

*Firms demonstrated by a star hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 





MANUFACTURERS OF UNION LABEL CLOTHING. 

By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 

New York—Kohn, Rindskopf & Co., Smith, Gray & Co., 
Cane, McCaffrey & Co., Goldstone Bros., Hackett, Car- 
hartt & Co., Hays, Goldberg & Co, 

Utica, N. Y.—H. D. Pixley & Son. 

Chicago, Ill.—Felix Kahn & Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale and Bull, Kent & 
Miller, N. Peters & Co., J. M. Mertens & Co., Winters & 
Smith, Kearney Bros., Freidlander Bros., Harrison & 
Rosmann, A. W. Palmer & Son, Hopkins, Single & Co., 
Danziger Bros., W.8. Peck & Co., Chas. FE. 8. Weeks. 

Overalls, Pants, ete.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y.: 
Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., Detroit, Mich.; C. B. Cones 
& Son, Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Oshkosh Clothing 
Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; Cleveland & Whitehill Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y.; Lightner Overall Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Larned, Carter & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Shaw «& Welty 
Shirt Co., Zanesville, Ohio; H. 8. Peters, Dover, N. J.; 
Louis Specht, Cleveland, Ohio; T. J. Underhill, Denver, 
Col.; Pierson & Son, 204 E. 43d St., N. Y.; Our Own Mfg. 
Co., New York, N. Y.; Brand Bros., New York, N. Y.; Rose 
Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex.; Wertheim Bros. & Co., Albany, 
N. Y.; A. Stauber Mfg. Co., Streator, Ill. 





BREWERS. 
By E. Kurzenknabe, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 


All Breweries In—Birmingham, Ala.; Belleville, Il.; Butte. 


Mont.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Binghamton, N. 
Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Albany, N. Y.; Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, 
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= Cincinnati, 0.; Covington, Ky.; Can- 
Denver, Colo.; Danville, Ill; 


lil.; Cleveland, ¢ 
ton, O.; Columbus, O. 
rt, Ta.; De troit. Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Dayton, 






. Erie, Pa. tlizabeth, N. J.; Evans- 
’ Ft. Worth, Tex.; Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Freeport, 
Il: diolde n, Colo.; Galveston, Tex.: Gri and Rapids, Mich.; 

(ireat Falls, Mont.; Green Bay, W is.; Hartford, Conn, 

Houston, Tex ; Hannibal, Mo.; Indianapolis, Smale Satbet’ 
Ill.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lafayette, Ind.; Louisville, Ky., 
all lager beer (all common beer unfair Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New Albany, Ind.; Oshkosh, 
Wis.: Portland, Oreg.: Poug hkeepsie, N. Y.; Rochester, 
N.Y.: Racine, Wis.; Ss racuse y ; Springfield, Mass.; 
Springfield, O.; Seattle, Wash. : Spokane, Wash.: San 
Antonio, Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah : Schenectady, N. Y.: 
St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn.; Tacoma, Wash.; To- 
ledo, O.: Trenton, N. J.: all lager beer brewers of Troy. 
N. Y.; Tiffin, O.; Utiea, N. Yo: Wats rtown, Wis.; Wheel 

ing, W. Va.; Waukesha, Wis.; Youngstown, O.: Zanes 
ville, O 

rthermore : Anheuser-Busch Brewing Assn., Wm. J. 
Lemp Brewing Co., Consumers Brewing Co., Ideal Brow- 
ing Co., all of St. Louis, Mo.; Martin Mason Brewing Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio; M. Weidemann & Co., and the Quinni 

plac Brewing Co., New Haven, Conn. BF. J. Kastnes 
co., Home Brewing Co., Essex County Brewing Co. 

* Brewing Co., Geo, Wiedemaver’s Brewery, all of 
Newark, N.J.; American Brewing Co., Colonial Brewing 
Co,, Ph. & W. Ebling Val. Loewer Brewing Co., Schmitt & 
Schwanentluegel, Hk. Zeltner Brewing Co., New York 
City, N. Y.; Consumers Brewing Co., Woodside, Joseph 
Eppig’s Brewery, Execelsion Brewing Co, W.H. Frank 
Brewing Co., 7s Island Brewing Co., Frank Iberts 
jrewing Co., Ph. Leibinger’s Rrewine (o., Meltzer Bros., 
all of Toattioenn, N. Y.; Bergner & Engel Brewing (o., 
John I tetz & Son, Continental Brewing Co., Columbia 
Brewery, Geo, Esslinger & Son, Fred Feil, Golden Kaghk 
Brewery, Wm. A. Heimguaertner, Jos. Rieger & Son, 
Rieger & Goetz, Hermann Rose, G. Schwoeri, Jos. 
Straubmueller, Union Brewing Co., Elizabeth Vollmer, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Providence Brewing (o., Providence, 
R. 1.; Enterprise Brewing Co,, San Franciseo, Cal; John 
Gund Brewing Co., La Crosse, Wis.: Onalaska Brewing 
(o., Onalaska, Wis.; Wim. Peter Brewing Co.. Union 
Brewing Co., Union Hill, N. J.; Geo. Beehtel Brewing 
Co,, Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y.; Gutseh Brewing 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 











COMMISSION MALTHOUSE., 


San Francisco, Cal.—New York Malthouse, Pioneer Malt 
house, South Park Malthouse, Empire Malthouse, 

Clyde, N. Y.—Smith & Toppings’ Malthouse, 

Hamilton, O — Sohngen —~ ee Co., Schlosser & Co, 

Portland, Ore.—Henry Weinhard, 

St. Paul, Minn, Hauser & Son Malting Co. 

Newark, N. J.—The Passaik Malthouse. 

Davenport, lowa.—Davenport Malting Co, 

Rock Island, [l.—Rock Island Brewery Co.’s Malthouse, 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner, Greenway Brewing and 
Malting Co. 

Spokane, Wash.—The Galland-Burke Brewing and Malting 
Co, the Hieber Brewing and Malting Uo., the Heneo 

: Bros. Brewing Co.’s Malthouse. 

Cleveland, O.—John B. Smith, O. Wachsmann & Co., John 
~ittel, J. H. Griffith & Co,, Isank Leisy Brewery Malt- 
Ouse, 

Buffalo, N, Y.—All the brewery malthouses and the follow- 
ing commission malthouses: Fisher & Co., Wm. Wel 
gand, Dauterman, Kreiner & Lehr, Henry C. Moffat, 
Solomon Scheu, J. P. Braner, Joe Wheeler & Co., Sehae- 
fer Bro., John Kam Malting Co., A. F. Sohen, Chas. G. 
Curtis, oe Memminger, Louis de Crignis, John €. 
White, J. H. & R. Bullymore. 

Kenosha, Ww ts. - The Pettit Malting Co. 

“swego, NY.—Thomas Gordon's Malting Co. 

Jordon, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner. 

Mendot ta, Ill.—Henning Brewing Co.’s Malthouse. 

Sacramento, Cal.—Newburgh & Co., City Brewery Malt 
house, Buffalo Brewing Cos Malthouse, Sactamente 
Malthouse, 

te, Wash.—Seattle Brewing and Maltine Co, 

filwaukee, W is.—Lake Shore Malthouse (Uehlein Bros 
“ Philip Jung’s Malthouse, Froedert Brothers, 

hieago, Il.—Sehwill Brothers 

Erie, Pa.—., Db. Weschler, 





Tosacco WORKERS. 
By E. Lewis Evans. Se ‘y of Tobacco Workers National Union. 


ne following is a list of firms making union labeled 
weeo, and the brands they make: 
Glone Ts» acco Co.—Detroit, Mich. Fine Cut: Globe, High 
Couri., Nerve , Detroit, Blue Label, Hope, Rapid Transit, 
y erget, World. Plug: Klondyke, Snow Apple, Fame, 
lobe, 5, Blue Label, Basis, Nerve. Primo, Fruit Juice. 
froking : Sam k John, K. of L., Globe, Navy ¢ yp ings, 
Stan qabel, rhe King, Uncle Tom, Spot a i 
Fri dard Time, Hand Made, Hope, +Cent, Don Juan, 
ruit Juice, All Leaf, W hopper. 


Joun R. MeCuLvovenr 


IGNATZ WoLFr,.—Detroit, Mich. Chewing & Smoking: White 
Eagle, Mild Taste. Snuff: White Eagle, French, Pariser, 
Holland, Copenhagen, Rose-Maccaboy, Scotch, Virginia, 
Celebrated Polish, German, ete, 

WELLMAN & Dwire.—Quincy, IL. Plug: Te mple, Morning 
Glory, Quincey Nat’! Leaf, Gladiolus, Fione yy Gum, Siaple, 
Cut Loaf, Mule Ear Twist, Granger Twist, Burley Cable 
Smoking: Sweet Lotus, Knights of Labor, Topsy, Gold 
Band, Yukon, Jim Crow. Fine Cut: Mule Fx Maiden 
Blush and Old Dog Tray, Tube Rose, Red Cap, Quin. y 
Leader, Crystal Slipper. 

KAGLE Tonacco Co.—Quiney, Ll, 

J. F. ZAuM.—Toledo, O. Plug: New Process, Old Navy, Red 
Ball, Jo-Jo. Fine Cut: Indian Brand, Let ’Er Rip, Gam- 
brinus. Smoking: Old Comfort, Drum Major, Blue Hen, 
i > ve 

NALL & WILLIAMS. Louisville, Ky. Every Day Smoke, 
Canada Navy, Rainbow. 

W HITEMAN-MCNAMARA.—Covington, Ky. Smoking end 
Chewing: Virst Cut, Napper, A Barrel of Money, Red Ear 
Plug and Twist: Royal Arch, War Club, Wedding Cake, 
Cat Fish, Narrow Gauge, Mums Extra Dry, Badger Fight. 

BERNING & BADE.—Covington Ky Plug: Trotter. Smoking 
and Chewing: Guiding Star 

CENTRAL ToBAcco Works.—St. Louis, Mo, Twist: Western 
Choice, Regulation, Cross Key, Grand Leader, Honey 
Dew, Wage Worker’s Pick, Round Table, Southern 
Choice 

UnNirep Srares Tornacoo Co Iie hmond, Va. Smoking: 
Battle Royal, Queen of the sand. Plug: U. S., Yacht, 
Standard Smoke, Pride of the Navy. 

BUCHANAN & LYALL.—Brooklyn, N. Y. Plug: Planet, 
joston Gem, Pride of the Regiment. Smoking: Ripple, 
Duplex, World's Fair, Moonbeam, 4-30, Bunker, Chinook, 
Black Joe, Navy Clippings, Bulls Eye ¢ ‘lippings. 

FRANCIS Siuteips.—Albany, N. Y. Chewing: Cavendis 
Smoking: Blue Line. Chewing and Smoking: Sea ee 
Even Up, Cottage, White Ash. 

BB. PAYN’S Sons,--Albany, N. Chewing: Straight Tip, 
Girand Central, Pure Stock, Old Sti iw. Red Jacket, Cham 
pion, Red Clover, Strawberry, Patent Mild, Seal of 
Albany, Spanish Cross Pipe, B. & M., D. & IL, Blae Cur, 
Cateh All 

Brocun Bros.—Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mail Pouch, 

THe West Va. Tonacco Co.—Wheeling, W. Va. Sm: oh 
ing: Red Letter, Wheeling, W. Va., Cut & Sea! of 
W. Va., Nat’l Leaf Scrap, Cavoy Long Cut, X y. 

Joun FINZeER & Bros.—Louisville, Ky. lug: Old Hon 
Jolly Tar, Boot Jack, Canteen, Orator, Five Brothers, 
Pastime, Hindoo, Black Bass. Smoking: Five Brothers 
Pipe Smoking, Wild Rose Cut Plug, Happy Days, Fin 
zer’s Mized Plug Smoking 

B. Duwe. & Bro.—Cincinnati, ¢ 

Mack Tosnacco Co.—Cincinnati, O. Smoking and Chewing: 
Day and Night. 

PINKERTON TOBACCO CO,—Zanesville, 0. 

Wrient Bros.—sSt. Charles, Mo. Pig: Fruit of the Vine, 
Labor’s King. 

EDWARD KELLY.—l “a,N. Y. Serap 

L. B. TENENT.—Cincinn: atl, O. Twiei: Corn Cracker, Hill 
side, K. Y. K., Big 4. Seraps: Big 1 Am, Hypnotizer, 
Sweet Havana, Conxer. Pleg: Natural 8 ounce, Oigar 
etles: Contre Rush. 

ht. WHALEN.—Rochester. N. Y. Fine Cut Chewing: Shield, 
Fancy Stock, Black sack, Sweet Ivy, Old Settler, Fairy 
Queen, Index, 0! ander, Aunt Clo, Woodland, Gold Bell, 
Contest, Ramrod, Flower City, Time , Home Rule, Dot 
Smoking: Pream Durham, Simok'-e Car, Staie Seal, 
Pastime, Imperial, Pretty Poll, ..ws, ? G. & P., 
Diamond W., Old-Kentucky, Double Head, ae i - 
Bell, Genesee, Spanish Mixed, ic a, 
corn Crib, Bow Knot, Special ‘ iopines. Spot Casn. 

'OUN F UCKETT «. ONS. —treepor, IIL J woking: T.& 3 
Plug, T. & BB. Plug Cut, Sweet Virginia. 

Newbureh, N. Y. Chewing and 

Smoking Tobaccos and Snuffs, 

ADDISON TINSLEY Tonacco Co,.—Louisiana, Mo. Plug: Joe 

tower Twit: Jumboand Legal Tender. 











Chewing and 








J. i. FLINY Milwaukee, Wis. Smokin;: Sweet Climax, 


Big Indian, King Bird, Anehor., Fine Cut Chewing: May 
Queen, Golden 

Bb. Lembensponrr & Co.—Milwaukee, Wis. Fine Cut: Nie 
Nac. Long Cut: Soldier Boy, Minners & Puddlers, Gold 
leat, Nigger Hair, Rob Roy, No. 1, Extra, Old Boy, M 
&S.. Granulated: Great Pull, Richmond Bright. Plug 
Cut: Dixie. 


THE STANDARD ToBacco Co,.—‘leveland Ohio. Fine Cut: 


Prairie Flower, Thistle, Night Hawk, Honey Drip, Stan 
dard, Sweet Chew Smoking: Old Vet, granulated, Half 
and Half, granulated, Lotus Club, granulated, Blue Tag, 
smoke or chew, Canary moke or chew, A. A., smoking, 
Magic, smoking 

Minter & Worry Tonacco Co.—St. Louis, Mo. Plug: 
Purity, Owl, Grip, Lucky Number, Missouri Seal, Prices, 
AAA. Tube Rose, Welcome, Lone Hand, F: : Ben 
gal, Mesquite, Cuckoo, Rex, Pecan, M. Kk. &T. Natural 
Leaf: Premium Hard Pressed, Premium L iehi F vemed, 
Coronet, Bonton, Emperor. Twist: Wild Oats, N.T. 
Twist, Old Turk Twist, Yellow Ribbon Twist, hy Twist. 




















Nicks ToBacco Co,—Elmira, N.Y. 
W. R. Monrcomery.—Louisville, Ky. Twis': High Ball, 
Dixie Hlome Spun, Utopia, Battle Flag, Belle Mead. 


ELASTIC GORING. 


. 
By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Elastic Goring Weavers Amal- 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Hub Gore Co., East Hampton 
iastic Web Co., J. EL. Bue kley & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Co., Glend: ale Elastic Fabric Company, Bradshaw 
Manufacturing Co., Bamford Smith & Co, 


Bridgeport Elastic Web Co. 






S00TS AND SILOERS. 


By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Workers Union 


Boston, Mass.—J. B. Lewis & Co., men’s MeKay work, (Piae- 
tory at Brockton, Mass.) 
Brockton, Mass.—The People’s Co-Operative Shoe Co., tien 


Goodyear Welts, 
Buffalo, N. Y.—C. Bommer, 
& FF. Uhl, Cacks. 


men’s and boy’s; R. Schoening 





Chicago, Il.—Sehwab Bros., men’s; S. Freehling, boys’, 
youths’, and slippers. 
Detroit, Mich.—Pingree & Smith, men’s, women’s, misses’ 
Wite he Hl & Sons, men’s bicycle shoes. 


and children’s ; 
Gieorgetown, Mass,—C. G, 
heavy work. 
Holbrook, Mass. 
and Goodyear Welts. 


jaker & Son, Brewers’ boots and 


Howard Platts & Paine Co., men’s MekKay 


Holliston, Mass.—Equity Co-operative B. & 8, Co., men’s 
heavy boots and shoes. 
Curtis & Co., women’s; The Lovewell 


Mass.—Bailey, 
ladies’ Welts and McKay. 
-J, Frank Desmond, 


Lynn, 
Shoe Co., 
Marlboro, Mass. 
boy 
Middle ro, 
youths’, 
Philadelphia, Pa,—Owen Finnigan, men’s fine shoes, 
Rochester, N. Y.—J. H. Phelan, women’s, men’s, misses and 
children’s: Edw. R. Shaw, men’s and children’s. 
South Braintree, Mass.—W. A. Ross & Co., men’s. 
Springfield, Ohio.—The heavy shoes, 


men’s, youths’ and 








Mass.—J. M. O’ Donnell & Co., men’s, boy’s and 





Finch Shoe Co., 

St. Louis, Mo.—A. Mueller & Hellman, women’s, misses’ and 
children’s, 

Weymouth, Mass.—Bates & Slattery, 
Evans & Co,, men’s fine shoes, 


successors to T. J. 


Horse NAILS. 


Wilcox, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent Union No, 6170. 

Capewell Horse Nail Co,, Hartford, Conn. 

A. Seal, Secretary Horse Nail Mak 

Standard Horse Nail Co., New Brighton, Pa. 


By David A. 


s Union No. 70; 





By John 





(,00Ds, 


LEATHER 

By Charles L. Conine, Secretary of United Brotherhood of Leather 
Workers on Horse Goods. 

Oregon, Mo.—R. HH. 


Hausaman, sad@ery, harness, ete 


GRINDERS, 


Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; EF. FE. 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Imperial 
Cutlery Co.; Clemont Manufacturing Co.; C. Rogers 
Meriden. 


TABLE KNIFE 





CRACKERS. 


Secretary Journeymen Bakers 
tioners International Union. 


UNION LABEL 


By John Schudel, and Confec- 


As for crackers, patronize the following firms only; they 
are union and use the label: 

Auburn, N. Y. » McC rea, 10 State street. 

Cleveland, 0.—G. . Julier, 861 and 868 Wilson avenue, 

Denver, Colo.—C, M. Lindquist Biscuit Co, 

(irand Rapids, Mich.—The Christonson Cracker Co, 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 68-70 South Delaware 
street. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—M. W. Quick, 547 West State street, 

Rochester, N. Y.—The Biautan Bakery, 175 Central Park. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Grasman Bros., Empire Steam Bakery, 612- 
620 Lock street. 

Toledo, Ohio. —Seyfang & Co., 

Utica, N. Y.—Geo. Young Bakery, 
streets; Adolf Metzger, 174 Court, cor. 


Market square. 
Elizabeth and Charlotte 
Saratoga street. 


Following 


the 
thu 


\ug 


- 


IX, 


Team owners 7101, tax, 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


month of August, ists. (The months are 
s:j,f, m, a, m, et. 
RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand 
Federal labor 6025, tas, may 
Draymen’s prot 7094, tax, J, J 
Federal labor 6804, tax, m,a, im, Jj, J 
June ° . 
Bro of painters and decorators, tax, july 
Flour mill laborers G17, tax, m, a, m, j 
Federal labor 6605, tax, j, a. 
Intl typographical, tax, july. 
(iranite cutters’ natl, tux, m, j, . 
Window posters and distribuions 7127, ~e 
Federal labor 7106, tax, june, $3; sup, $10.2 
fin plate openers 6914, tux, july 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 6454, tax, f 1 
Federal labor 7005, tax, july, $1.70; Frb., ec 
Iron workers’ belpers 711, sup... 
Casting dressers’ prot 6844, tax, m, j 
Laborers’ prot 6860, tax, june. 
Stone pointers’ prot 6775, tax, j, a 
Federal labor 7065, sup ... 
Hackimens 712, sup .... 
Granite pavers 7H, sup. . 
Laundry workers 7138 sup ... 
Oil well workers 7107, = 
Stoneware potters 7117, tax, july, $2.68; ‘sup, $3.75 
Kansas City (Kans.) trades asse mb} 
Federal labor 7130, sup. 
Arch wire, iron and metal workers 6509, tux, 
a.m. j 
Teamsters and he ipers 7123 , sup 
Coremakers’ intl, tax, m, i. | eae 
Tin plate workers 6084, sup ...........-.. 
Natl bro of electrical worke rs, tax, ‘june 
Janitors and elevator mens hen —_? ‘ 
Federal labor 6881, sup... , 
Tin plate workers 6908, tax, 
Caulkers prot 5600, tax, m, j.j y ae 
Hod carriers 6598, tax, '4a,m,j,j, 14a. 
Tin plate workers 7069, tux,a,m, j, J 
Federal labor 7010, sup.. air cianaaaaee 
Furriers’ prot, 7116, sup. .. , : 
Columbia rive r fishermens’ prot, (i,t tax, m,Jj,J. 
Brush makers’ prot, 6080, tax, j, ja 
Teamsters prot, 7083, tax, m. 5..3- a 
Federal bor 7110, tax, j,i, $1.14, sup, “$5.20 
Lathers’ 684, tax, j, J, it, 
Window glass flattener’s anal N. A. 4 ax, Aug. 
United neck wear cutters 6939, tax, m, j, j. 
Int’l wood carver’s assn of N. A., tax, july 
Federal labor 6964, tax, july. ioun 
Teamsters’ prot 7135, sup. 
Federal labor 6808, tax, Jj, ¢ 
Hackn o~ prot 6u24, tax, 
sup, 
Draymer ™ 
a, m, Jj, 
Screw mi to (585, ts 
Federal labor 7136, ~ 
Porters’ prot 7020, tax, 
) fire men’s prot W723, 
”) 























“sup, $ii. 00 
, a, m, Jj, j, $1. 








$4.7 
fm 











hackmen and expressmen 6508, tax. 





83.00; sup, 





Pan society of e ‘nginee rs, tux, bal, ju: 
Horse nail maker's p and b 6170, sup 
Plas erer’s prot 7137, sup 

Natls and ¢ plate printe rs of N. 
Joseph M. Herbert, sup. oe 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, aug 
Hod carriers’ prot a tax, aug er 
Federal labor 7010, tax, july ... 

Glucose workers 7105, tax, june. 

Sprinkler fitters 6479, tax, j, a, s.. 

Federal labor 7118, tax, july, 68e ; sup $2 
Stationery firemen 6406, tax, 44 m, a, m, j, Jj 
Watch workers 6961, tax, july Ba 
Federal labor 6873, tax, m, j 
Miners’ prot assn 6395, tax, j, | 
Draymen’s 6708, tax, aug.... 
Millmen’s prot 7082, tax, apr. 


"A., tax, J, it 














Flour mill laborers 6017, sup... 
KE. M, Bannister, sup.. awa 
Shingle weavers 700) tax, july..... 





Tuck pointers 6923, tax, 

Federal labor 7138, 

Federal labor 71 

Federal labor 71% 

Iron workers’ he Ipers 6715 , tax t j,a 

Central tre udes and li ibor coune il, Zanesville, 0., 
tax, m, Jj, j ak 6 sGemenee caves 

Federal labor 7122, t ax, | 

Coopers’ int'l of N. A. tax, j,j. 

Tanners and curriers 7086, tax, 








, September I, 





1808, 


is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
abbreviated 


10 00 


wn 
iW 














27. Stanley Rule & Level Co.,, a 
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Laundry workers 7041, sup 

Federal labor 684, sup seca 

Federal labor 6635, tax, a, m, j, j. ; 

Int’l seamen’s union of N. A. tax, a, m, j,j. 

— miners’ assn 6755, tax, s, 0, n, d, j, f 
Sh ar , paaene ae 

( ‘cooper mac hine workers 7124, sup. 

Plasterers’ prot 7137, SUP............ 

Horse nail makers 7073, sup. c 

Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6872, sup 

Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, aug 

Shipwrights’ prot 7006, tax, m, j,j,a 

Lathers’ prot 6806, tax, ' 2 a, m,j,j, a, 8, o, n, d 

rin plate openers 6014, tax, . . 

United bro of carpenters and “joing rs of A, tax, 

june 





United bro of carpe nters and joine rs of \, tax, 


july. ‘ 
Fede ral labor 617, tax, m, J. 
Plate glass. workers 6805, tax, aug 
fruckmen’s prot TOS1, tax, J, ee a 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 7009, tax, mi, j, SL. sup 50 
Ship carpenters 6976, tax, m, ts S180; sup ke 
Sta flremens 6892, tax, j,a, $1.00; sup We 
Federal labor TOR, tax, J, J - , 
Solar printers 7129, sup 
Lime burners 7074, sup =1.00; FED., We 
Sprinkler fitters 6087, sup........ ‘ 
Leather workers 7061, tax, j, Jj. . 
Intl longshoremen’s assn, tax, n, d,j,f mya 
Amal wood workers’ int! assn, tax, a, m, j, j 
Drillers prot 7140, sup.. = 
Federal labor 6812, tax, aug 
Federal labor 5666, tax, ‘ca, m 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, adv 
Ralston & Siddons, adv............... 
Federal labor 7139, sup.. 















Laundry workers 5201, tax, j, a, 8, $1.50; sup $1.00 


Blacksmiths’ helpers 6951, tax, j, a, 8,0 
Tinners and slaters 60, tax, july 
Billers prot 7018, tax, ¢ idupeginmepenes 
Park dept worker ax, july 32.44; sup We 
Teamsters prot 71%, i iikeees , 
Pattern makers’ nat! league, tax, aug - , 
Nashville (Tenn) trades and labor coune il, tax, 
E, BR, My Wha Jo Joo00s vcceses Seni nna vt 
Lathers 6974, tax, n, d, "97, j 
Hod carriers ¢ spe, t ax. aug 
Hod carriers prot 6266, sup. 





> Oil well workers 7107, tax, j, a. 


Intl bro of blacksmiths, az, 3. j,a. ELST 
Federal labor 6752, ad Ss ivuiin eae 
Rubber tire workers 700s, tax a, } 
Bed workers 7080, sup............... jancene 








Tanners and curriers 7086, Kup. 
Gill net fishermens 7141, sup....... ; 
Assemblers and meng rs 6066, tax, ri ij. 

Plate printers 702, tax, Jume........ 

United bro of leather worke rs, ax, aug aes 
Federal labor 6994, tax, aug, $1.5 ; FEDs., We 
Firemen’s prot 6130, tax, j.j.... = ne 
Federal labor 7112, sup...... 

Federal labor 6881, — 


Coal teamsters 7021, tax, f, m, a ,m, r% jy! ae 
Federal labor 6482, tax, Mea, m, 5. 1 Js? oa, 80c.; 
_ — eer R ‘ ‘ - 





Tunnel miners 6758, sup. 
Federal labor 7i12, tax, iit : SEES OS 
Belgian block pavers ish tax, . 2, m,j, Jj 





Stoneware potters 7142, sup........ 

Piano makers and piano varnish finishers 7143, 
Mi ksccnenvikedontacsenhesaduieerens , 

Patent machine tinners 60947, tax, june, 'S 
Oe rr re 


Federal labor 7106, t ax, july, $5.00; sup, $5.00 

Lathers’ union 6851, tax, J, iy 8, o, n, d, 5, f,m, 
a, m,j,J, &...... ‘a : 

Qluarrymen’s natl, sup SOE SEES r ¥en 

Laundry workers 7005, tax, july...... 

Oil well workers 7144, sup. ebnane 

Federal labor 7089, sup. : 

Slate and tile roofers | vit, sup. 

Lathers 6999, tax, j, a, 

Iron workers’ helpers, 6709, tax, july 

Federal labor 7019, tax, 4 m, a, m, j, j, ', a, $3.00; 
A ee : 

Pavers and ramme rsme ns: 56ll ; tax, j, a, 8, 0, n, 
d, 97, j, f, m, a, m, J, j, a, 5, 0, n, d, "08, j, f, m, 
Fep, 3 Sie mee sae Re 

Chainmakers 6587, ‘tax, aug. 

Small supplies....... ose 

FEDERATIONISTS ... 

Subscriptions ..... 


Total. 
EXPENSES 


Aug. 


sy one month’s rentin advance, Wm. M.Garrett 
Newspapers for office, W ashington Times 
Telegrams, Postal Tel. Cable Co ... bee 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons .......... 
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i. 20dummies for the FEDERATIONIST, $36.75; | « 
mucilage, | box bands, %e; ', pt. of red in 
' doz. pencils, 75e; 1,500 ',-post notice pass- 
words, $3.50; 1 electro of union label, $2.50; 1 
note book and | gross of pens, $1; 1 box rubber 
bands, 25c; | doz Hexagon blue pencils, $1 








Law Re ‘porte rCo.... S17 30 

!. Expenses and salary as fraternal delegate to 
Great Britain Trade Congress, James Duncan 27 00 

Railroad fare to Philadelphia and return, James 
Dunean. . , Bes ass 1 00 

11. 200 day books, $76.75; 1,000 blank letterheads, 
$1.50—Hartman & Cadick 78 BD 

l2. Printing August FEDERATIONIS1 Law Re- 
porter Co. , rer 176 WB 
Notary services, F. Moore » 

li. | ream paper and \ "setthe oil, Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. rqneeee : 110 
20, 20,000 wrappers, R. P. Andrews & Co 1 0 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel, Co ow 
| doz carbon, Smith Premier Typewriter Co 0) 
1 blank books (roll call), Hartman & Cadick 2 0 
Toilet supplies, Fowler Manufacturing Co : re 
Donation toamal weed workers’ intl assn (6 67 
2. Organizing expenses, J. H. Doughty 2H 
1,000 ° 2e stamped envelopes Post Office ... 22 lt 
Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley.. aU 
26. 10 special delivery stamps, Post Office 1 00 
27. 1 doz pencils, Swett & Co * 1) 

| ribbon, 3 erasers and ', doz pencils, Wyckoff, 
Seamens & Benedict ‘ : 1 il 

31. Traveling and organizing expenses, Samuel 
Gompers.. 22 4 
One month’s salary, President Samue i Gompe rs 150 00 
One month’s salary, Secretary Frank Morrison. 125 00 
Three weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. Kelly 3000 
Four weeks’ salary, ate mographe r, J. ¥ Donald 11 00 
Three weeks’ salary a seomcgrepner, R. L. Guard 40 00 
Four weeks’ salary, "W. F. Ashle i. 2 00 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 16 13 
Total sient $1,238 81 


RECAPITULATION, 


Cash on hand, August |! kadtetan ss $1,682 18 
Receipts for August.......... . : 1,192 86 
Total.... cities ; #2824 in 
Expenses....... peeuhama Sania 1,238 81 
Balance. oa $1,586 18 
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A DISTINCT NOVELTY 
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Armour’s 
Floating 
Car Soap 


FOR HOME OR SHOP. 
em 
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$ Lathers Freely. 2°) 
3 @-> Cleanses Quickly. 
4 Handy Because it Floats. 
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MADE BY 


; ARMOUR & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS. 





Hisrony or TRADE UNtons—By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with 
asketeh of national and international unions of America. 50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
by P. J. MeGiuire. Per copy, 10 ets. ; dozen, 75 cts, ; 100, $5.00° 

‘THe Eraur Hour Primer—The Fact, Theory and the YRS 
Argument—By Geo, FE. MeNeill. Per copy, 5 ets.; dozen, 
Aets.: 100, $4.00, 

THE ECONOMIC AND SocrAL IMPORTANCE OF THE F1aiti 
Hour MoveMENT—By Geo. Gunton, Perecopy, 5c¢ts,; dozen, 
Alets.: 100, $4.00, 

THe PHILOSOPHY OF THE Ficur Hoorn MoveMENT—By 
Lemuel Danryid., Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, 50 ets, ; 100, $4.00 

UNIVERSAL Epucation—An Address. By Senator Henry 
W. Blair. Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, ets, ; 100, 34.00, 

“Woat Lanor CouLp Do.’—An Address, By John Swin 
ton: with “Keonomic Conferences,” by Wim. Salter, and 
letter of Hon, Amos J. Cummings, Per copy, oets.; dozen, 
WMets.: 100, $41.00, 

-—THe “PriLosorny or THE LABOR MoveEMENT "’—By Geo 
EK. MeNeill: together with “What Does Labor Want?” by 
Samuel Gompers, Per copy, 5ets.; dozen, H ets, ; 100, 31.00 

“THe SAFETY OF THE FurTurke Liks IN ORGANIZED 
LABon”’—By Henry D. Lioyd, of Chicago In English on 
Gierman, Per copy, 5 cts. ; a ee ty . ;, 

‘“ILOosOPHy oF TRADE UNIONS—By Dyer D. Lum. Per 
., lets. : dozen, $1.00; 100, $9.00. T.KINGSFORD &SON.. Osweco NY.US.A 

Wiuy We Unire—Per dozen, 20 cts.; per 100, $1.50. 

Address AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, F2)-425 
street northwest, Washington, D. ¢ 





Kingsford’s _ 
Oswego Starch. 
HIGHESS icone WARY 
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LONDON. 1893 mented 


SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 
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The Standard of Excellence——. 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINIL DIN... 


SIMPLICITY— i, STABILITY — 


so it can be easily A) so that it will wear 
adjusted, and won't Nae the longest withthe 
get out of order. / VA )- least repairs. 


SPEED 


so that it will do the : y so that it will be 
most work with the | ¥\ , 7 i an ornament to the 
least effort. / / XX “ home, 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK, 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . . . « «© « « 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 








